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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXVIII, i. Whole No. 109. 

I.— THE UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 
IN CICERO. 

FIRST PAPER. 

I. Introductory. 

In this age of the " so-called " in Latin syntax, even so 
universal a category as the unreal conditional sentence has 
been questioned from time to time, and lately by Methner, 1 
who tries to show that there is no such thing as the present 
unreal. The weakness of this thesis has already been pointed 
out by Blase, 2 whose argument might have been rendered even 
more cogent by carrying the question back to Plautus, taking 
such an example as the following : 
St. 592-93 : 

EP. Edepol te vocem lubenter, si superfiat locus. 

GE. Quin turn stans obstrusero aliquid strenue. 

In this passage the reply shows beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the conditional sentence was understood not as a future (" if 
there should prove to be a place to spare"), but as a present 
unreal (" if there were a place to spare"). The former interpre- 
tation would hold out hope of a dinner, the other cuts it off 
definitely and calls forth Gelasimus' eager suggestion. Such a 
passage shows conclusively that the present unreal was an estab- 
lished category in the Roman mind at least as early as Plautus. 
For the fact that the present subjunctive is here used to express 
the thought precludes the convenient subterfuge "potential of 

1 Der sogenannte Irrealis der Gegenwart im Lateinischen, Neue Jahrb. 
f. das Klass. Alt. 1905, II. p. 75 ff. 

* Studien und Kritiken zur lat. Syntax, II Theil, Mainz, 1905, p. 52 ff. 
I 
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the past " — it is plain, straightforward present unreal, and nothing 
else. 

Though the thought category was clear enough in Plautus' 
day, he seems to be in a transition stage with regard to the form 
of verbal expression. It would appear that, at some earlier 
period, the present subjunctive was the regular vehicle for the 
the expression of the present unreal. In Plautus this tense is 
still the prevailing form, but the imperfect subjunctive appears in 
about one-fourth of the cases. 1 The intrusion of this latter tense 
into the field once held by the present subjunctive affords one of 
the most interesting problems of historical syntax. 

Such a striking change in function on the part of the imperfect 
subjunctive has naturally caused much discussion, yet most of the 
theories advanced throw little real light on the subject. The 
view which seems to have made the most impression is that the 
imperfect came to be the expression of the present unreal through 
its use in the futurum in praeterito construction.' Though this 
may at first sight seem a satisfactory explanation, still there are 
several difficulties in the way of accepting the theory. In the 
first place, the shift by which a past tense is moved up to become 
the expression of the present unreal is a widespread Indo-Euro- 
pean phenomenon. The fact that several branches of this family 
of languages in the course of their independent development have 
evolved an expression for the present unreal in a manner so 
similar would seem to indicate that the explanation should be 
sought in some general principle applicable to all the cases. But 
the futurum in praeterito theory would help us but little with 
reference to Greek, where the imperfect indicative displaced the 
present optative. And, in the second place, this theory, as 
applied to Latin itself, becomes very doubtful when we inquire 
more carefully into the history of the futurum in praeterito con- 
struction. That there was such a use of the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive in independent sentences is shown clearly by 
such examples as the following: 

Cic. p. Flacc. 17. 39: 
Poena est, ut opinor, Dorylai gravior quam apud alios falsarum 
litterarum. Si veras protulissent (sc. Dorylenses), 

1 See Amer. Jour. Phil. Vol. xxii. p. 297 ff., espc. p. 316. 

2 A full statement of this view is given by Greenough, Harvard Studies, 
Vol. vii. p. 13 ff. 
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criminis nihil erat, si falsas, erat poena. Bellissimum putarunt 
dicere amissas. 

Cic. p. Mil. 12. 32: 

cuius illi conatus, ut ipse ratiocinabatur, nee cuperent reprimere 

si possent, et, si vellent, fortasse vix possent frangere 

hominis sceleratissimi . . . audaciam. 

In the first of these passages the imperfect indicatives erat . . . 
erat indicate that the problem is being set forth as it lay in the 
minds of the Dorylenses before their arrival — there was nothing 
in the letters to incriminate Flaccus if they should deliver them 
intact, and, on the other hand, there was punishment in store if 
they ventured to tamper with them. So they decided to say that 
the letters were lost. In the other case the parenthetical phrase 
ut ipse ratiocinabatur shows that the situation is being viewed 
from Clodius' standpoint, si possent and si vellent, thus, too, 
expressing futurity from a point in the past. 1 The following 
example is one of special interest : 
Cic. ad Att. viii. 13. 1 : 

Omnis exspectatio nostra erat in nuntiis Brundisinis. Si nanc- 
tus hie (sc. Caesar) esset Gnaeum nostrum, spes dubia pacis, sin 
ille ante tramisisset, exitiosi belli metus. 

According to the chronology of the letters as given by Tyrrell, 
this was written while Caesar was a week or more away from 
Brundisium. Erat is epistolary ; hence si nanctus esset and sin 
tramisisset seem to be future conditions mechanically thrown 
back into the past. In any case they could not both be unreal, 
because they are mutually exclusive. 2 

Unfortunately for the theory under discussion, one looks in 
vain for any such clearly defined cases of futurum in praeterito in 
independent sentences in Plautus.* In his writings the most 
easily demonstrable traces of this force are found in clauses in 
indirect discourse or otherwise dependent; e. g., 

1 This passage illustrates the use in question whether we accept the tradi- 
tional order of words or adopt Madvig's suggestion. 

s In addition to the cases already cited, see p. Quinct. 26. 82, in Verr. ii. 5. 
65. 168, post red. in sen. 14. 34, ad Att. xii. 31. 2, and cf. in Verr. ii. 5. 30. 
78-79, p. Tull. 12. 30, p. Cael. 26. 62, de Div. ii. 56. 116 (utrum fuisset). 

5 Consequently Greenough (1. c.) in setting forth his theory, relies mainly 
upon Hor. Serm. i. 3. 4 ff. for the demonstration of futurum in praeterito force 
in independent sentences, finding some further confirmation in Cic. in Verr. 
ii. 5. 65. 168, Caes. B. C. iii. 44 and Livy xxii. 24. 6. 
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Ps. 899-900: 

nam eum circum ire in hunc diem, 

ut me, si posset, muliere intervorteret. 
Ps. 1241-42: 

at ego iam intus promam viginti minas 

quas promisi, si effecisset. 
Tri. 119-20: 

Ei rei operam dare te fuerat aliquanto aequius, 

siqui probiorem (sc. eum) facere posses. 

The lack of clear test cases does not, of course, prove that the 
futurum in praeterito in independent sentences was a construction 
altogether unknown to Plautus; yet the abundant evidence from 
Cicero leaves no room for doubt that with the latter the use was 
much better established and far more extensive. As a matter 
of fact it rather looks as though the construction was at the point 
of inception in Plautus, 1 and that it acquired its ability to stand 
alone — that is, in independent sentences — through the influence 
of such dependent clauses as are cited above from that author. 
At any rate the much wider independent use in Cicero is the con- 
comitant of a greatly extended dependent usage. For instance, 
in the writings of the latter I note six passages in which alternative 
^/-clauses (cf. the independent examples above given) depend 
upon phrases introduced by ut, qui, and the like, 2 and eleven 
where such alternative M-clauses appear in indirect discourse; 3 
p. Quinct. 9, 32: 

Conturbatus sane discedit Quinctius ; neque mirum, cui haec 
optio tam misera . . . daretur, ut aut ipse se capitis damnaret, 
si satis dedisset, aut causam capitis, si sponsionem fecisset, priore 
loco diceret. 

de Dom. 36. 96: 
. . . me vidisse, si vicissem, tenuis rei publicae reiquias, si victus 
essem, nullas futuras. 

1 Even in dependent clauses (as above) the text does not always rest on 
a thoroughly satisfactory manuscript basis. 

2 P. Quinct. 9. 32 (ut), in Verr. ii. 4. 51. 113 (ut), p. Plane. 36. 89 (cum), ad Fam. 
iv. 14. 2 (indirect quest.), vi. 21. I (qui), vii. 3. 4 (ut); cf. ad Fam. x. 8. 2 (ut). 

3 In Verr. ii. 2. 30. 74, post red. in sen. 13. 33 and 14. 34, de Dom. 36. 96, 
in Pis. 31. 78, p. Plane. 42. 101, p. Rab. Post. 6. 14, Acad. Post. i. 2. 4, de Div. 
i. 1 8. 36, i. 44. 100, ii. 32. 69 ; cf. p. Sest. 22. 49. 

e.g., 
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How close the independent use stands to the dependent is 
shown by the following example, in which Cicero makes the first 
alternative independent, and then glides over into indirect 
discourse with the second: 

post red. in sen. 14. 34: 

Mecum leges, mecum quaestiones . . . afuerunt. Quae si 
semper abessent, magis vestras fortunas lugerem quam deside- 
rarem meas; sin aliquando revocarentur, intellegebam mihi cum 
illis una esse redeundum. 1 

Whatever the truth regarding the relation which these two 
uses sustain to one another, the fact still remains that the inde- 
pendent futurum in praeterito is at least infrequent and poorly 
attested in Plautus, whereas in Cicero's time it was clearly 
defined and freely used. Historically considered, therefore, it 
seems improbable that the use of the imperfect subjunctive for 
the expression of the present unreal came about through the 
futurum in praeterito construction: especially as the imperfect sub- 
junctive was already established in Plautus' time as a recognized 
expression for the present unreal, appearing as it does in about 
one-fourth of the cases. This theory accordingly can hardly be 
said to offer a satisfactory solution of the problem in hand." 

About five years ago I suggested another line of development 
along which the imperfect subjunctive or other past tense form 
might come to be the expression of the present unreal. 3 Lately 
Blase, working independently, has made a very similar sug- 
gestion.* The theory in brief is as follows. The past unreal has 
variations which correspond in a way to the various kinds of past 
fact; accordingly the aoristic expression " I saw him yesterday " 
has a corresponding " If I had seen him yesterday ", whereas 
the perfect definite expression " I have gained sufficient strength" 
is matched by " If I had gained sufficient strength". Now these 

1 P. Caec. 2. 4 perhaps affords a similar instance, though the writer's thought 
is not so manifest there. Another evidence of the faintness of the line which 
divides independent from dependent is brought to light by a comparison of 
p. Mil. 12. 32 (cited above) and the very similar in Verr. ii. 1. 54. 141. In the 
former we find the independent use accompanied by the parenthetical ut 
ipse ratiocinabatur ; in the latter the conditional sentence falls into indirect 
discourse after coepit cogitart. In ad Att. viii. 13. 1 also (cited above) there 
is a suggestion of the oblique relation in spts and metus. 

2 A more detailed examination of the difficulties of this theory is made in 
the Class. Rev. Vol. xv. p. 51 ff. 

3 Amer. Jour. Phil. Vol. xxii. p. 297 ff. 4 Studien und Kritiken II. p. 56- 
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two past unreal sentences differ from one another precisely as do 
the corresponding statements of fact, and herein, 1 think, lies 
the key to the whole situation. Just as " I have gained sufficient 
strength " refers not alone to the past, but asserts the present 
possession of the strength, just so "If I had gained sufficient 
strength" refers to the present lack of strength as well as to the 
failure to gain it. Therefore, in just the same way as the perfect 
definite novi (" I have come to know ") may lose its reference to 
past acquisition of knowledge and retain the idea of present pos- 
session (" I know "), so a past tense frequently used to express 
a past unreal of the perfect definite type might lose its reference 
to the past and become the expression of the present unreal; 
the same well-established process of semantic change would 
account with equal readiness for the shift of meaning in either case. 

The change in meaning on the part of the imperfect subjunctive 
in Latin was so far an accomplished fact in the time of Plautus 
that we can hardly make, in his writings, any adequate test of the 
applicability of this theory. But in Homeric Greek the imperfect 
indicative is just beginning to take on its new function, and the 
dissensions of the editors here only confirm the view I advocate ; 
for the trouble is all due to the fact that the imperfects in question 
express unreality of the perfect definite type. 1 One editor insists 
that we must not look beyond the reference to the past, another 
would recognize the included present unreality also, and a third 
sees the latter only. The Homeric hearer, just as we, must have 
felt the inclusion of the present, and in the measure that this 
peculiarity attached itself more and more to the imperfect tense 
form, the door lay open for the same shift of meaning that we 
have observed in the case of novi. 

While, as above noted, we may not actually test the theory 
in Latin, it still may claim an antecedent probability on the 
following grounds; a) it affords an explanation that might fit the 
facts of any Indo-European language in which a similar shift 
of a past tense has taken place; b) it appears to fit the facts of 
Homeric Greek; c) it is based on a well-recognized principle 
of semantic change. 

If we may make a further guess as to what happened in Latin, 
it would seem likely that for a time both imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive were used somewhat indiscriminately to express past 

1 These passages are considered in detail, Amer. Jour. Phil. xxii. p. 302 ff. 
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unreality of any kind. That, in the final adjustment, it was the 
imperfect that suffered the shift of meaning was perhaps due 
to the fact that the pluperfect is fundamentally a tense of ante- 
cedence ; it was therefore far better adapted than the imperfect 
to remain the expression of the past unreal. 

II. Indirect Uses of the Unreal Conditional. 

It is a sufficient description of a large mass of unreal conditional 
sentences to say that they inform the hearer that one unreality 
entails or depends upon another. But there are numerous other 
cases in which the thought of speaker and hearer is concerned 
chiefly, not with the unrealities mentioned, but with the corre- 
sponding realities which they presuppose and imply and the 
relation between these realities. Since in such cases it is what 
is implied and not what is stated that is the important thing, I 
venture to refer to these uses of the unreal conditional sentence as 
" indirect ". Two such uses need to be described at this point, 
since they figure, one of them largely, in the following discussion. 

1. The Indirect Inferential Use. 

When a speaker desires to call attention to an obvious or ad- 
mitted fact which (by inference) goes to prove a point he wishes 
to establish, he may, with formal exactness, state the fact and 
draw the inference from it; e. g., 

" It is not wet ; therefore it has not been in the water ". 

But in practice he is very apt to suggest his argument indirectly 
by the use of an unreal conditional sentence ; as 

" It would still be wet, if it had been in the water". 

This device is exceedingly common in Latin; e. g., 
Cic. Cato M. 3. 7 ; 

Qui mihi non id videbantur accusare, quod esset accusandum. 
Nam si id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi usu venirent 
reliquisque omnibus maioribus natu, quorum ego multorum co- 
gnovi senectutem sine querela. 

Cicero is here speaking of the complaint of old men that life for 
the aged is not worth the living. He adds that he thinks they have 
mistaken the cause of their dissatisfaction, and he might perfectly 
well have continued " For I and many other old men have no 
such experience ; therefore such discomfort is not due to old age 
merely ". This manifestly is the sense of the passage, but Cicero 
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has chosen to suggest his thought indirectly by means of an 
unreal conditional sentence " For, if it were the fault of old age, 
I and other old men would have this same experience, etc.," the 
latter clause calling attention to a manifest fact, and the former 
suggesting the inference to be drawn from that fact. That the 
implication of such a conditional sentence is the most important 
part of its function is perfectly clear from the analysis of the sense 
of the passage ; yet it is not without interest to note in addition 
that Cicero occasionally registers formally his appreciation of the 
inferential nature of the underlying thought ; e. g., 

de Nat. D. iii. 12. 30: 
omne igitur corpus mutabile est. At si esset corpus aliquod 
immortale, non esset omne mutabile ; ita efficitur, ut omne corpus 
mortale sit. 

ad Att. x. 12 a. 3: 
Massiliensium factum cum ipsum per se luculentum est turn 
tnihi argumento est recte esse in Hispaniis. Minus enim aude- 
rent, si aliter esset. 1 

Quite as interesting are the passages in which Cicero is not 
content to have merely implied his course of thought by means 
of the indirect inferential, but follows up the conditional sentence 
with a full statement of what has been implied. This gives us a 
formally exact but rather redundant form ; e. g., 

de Invent, i. 47. 87 : 
Si, cum aliquis dicat se profectum esse ad exercitum, contra 
eum quis velit hac uti argumentatione : " Si venisses ad exercitum, 
a tribunis militaribus visus esses ; non es autem ab his visus ; non 
es igitur ad exercitum prof ectus." 

de Div. ii. 59. 123: 
At si curatio daretur valetudinis, haec quoque, quae dixi, 
darentur ; quae quoniam non dantur, tnedicina non datur. 

The following examples are similar, though the material is 
somewhat differently arranged : 

1 De Invent, i. 48. 89-90 gives a sample case of this genus argumentationis. 
Though not recommended in this passage as the least fallacious kind of argu- 
ment, still the sample case is almost identical with one which Cicero himself 
uses in Milo's defense (p. Mil. 23. 61). Cf. Brut. 80. 277-78 (pro argumento), 
p. Quinct. 12. 40-41 (satis est argumenti, and supra), in Verr. ii. 2. 24. 58 (argu- 
mentum est), de Fin. iii. 5. 16 (sic probant and ff.), Tusc. Disp. iii. 15.31 (iudico). 
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de Fin. i. n. 39: 
" Numquidnam manus tua sic affecta .... desiderat ? " — Nihil 
sane. — "At, si voluptas esset bonum, desideraret." — Ita credo. — 
" Non est igiiur voluptas bonum." 

Tusc. Disp. iii. 10. 21 : 
non cadit autem invidere in sapientem ; ergo ne misereri 
quidem. Quodsi aegre ferre sapiens soleret, misereri etiam 
soleret. Abest ergo a sapiente aegritudo. 

2. The Indirect Explanatory Use. 

When a speaker wishes to remind or inform his hearer to 
what cause a given effect is due, he may express his thought 
directly ; e. g., 

" It is wet, because it fell into the water." 

Yet he very often chooses to suggest the cause indirectly by 
the use of an unreal conditional sentence, as : 

" It would not be wet, if it had not fallen into the water." 
This device also is one frequently used in Latin ; e. g., 

Cic. de Orat. ii. 56. 227-28 : 
Mud quidem admiror, te nobis in eo genere tribuisse tantum 
et non huius rei quoque palmam Crasso detulisse. Turn Anto- 
nius : Ego vero ita fecissem, inquit, nisi interdum in hoc Crasso 
paulum inviderem. 

In this passage the reply of Antonius is manifestly intended to 
suggest the reason why he has not awarded the palm to Crassus. 
He might just as well have said, " I did not do so, because I am 
a little jealous of Crassus at times." 1 

1 The indirect explanatory use is thus fundamentally different from the 
indirect inferential use. In the latter the speaker calls attention to a fact in 
order that it may serve as the ground from which, by inference, a second fact 
may be established; here a fact is suggested that it may explain (i. e. assign a 
reason for) a second fact. The thought process in these two cases differs just 
as that in the following sentences; 

1) " The sun shines here, since (inferential) the grass is green ". 

2) " The grass is green, because (causal) the sun shines here ". 

It was to point this distinction that the terms " inferential" and " explana- 
tory " were chosen. The choice of the former was not intended to imply (as 
Dittmar seems to think, Berl. Phil. Woch. No. 4, 1905, p. 124) a belief that 
the thought underlying other uses of the unreal conditional sentence may not 
be reduced to the form of a syllogism. 
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Rather infrequently Cicero follows up the indirect explanatory 
sentence with a full statement of what has been implied by it ; e. g., 

p. Sex. Rose. 51. 149: 
qui si iam satis aetatis ac roboris haberet, ipse pro Sex. Roscio 
diceret; quoniam ad dicendum impedimento est aetas et pudor, 
causam mihi tradidit} 

Much more commonly he has recourse to a sort of compromise , 
a subjunctive apodosis suggests the fact to be explained, and a 
following clause introduced by sed states the cause ; e. g., 

p. Sest. 15. 35: 
his tantis malis tanto bonorum studio, iudices, restitissemus; 
sed me alii metus moverunt. 

ad Fam. xiv. 19: 

video ita esse faciendum et iam ante fecissem ; sed me mutta 
impediverunt? 

The following case is one of special interest; Cicero has occasion 

to express practically the same thought twice in the course of the 

passage; the first time he uses the compromise form, but the 

second time the regular indirect explanatory formula is employed; 

p. Mil. 17. 46-18. 47: 

Dixit ... P. Clodium illo die in Albano mansurum fuisse, sed 

subito ei esse nuntiatum Cyrum architecium esse mortuum 

Iacent suis testibus, qui Clodium negant eo die Romam, nisi de 
Cyro audisset, fuisse rediturum. 

The fact that, at the end, the negative of the indirect discourse 
is bound up in negant precludes a repetition of the compromise 
form. 8 

The remarks thus far made may serve as an introduction to the 
consideration of some problems presented by the unreal con- 
ditional sentence in Cicero. 

University op California. H. C. NUTTING. 

x Cf. p. Caec. 18. 53, de Dom. 50. 129 and possibly de Fin. i. 13. 42. 

3 For other cases see de Har. Resp. 28. 61, ad Fam. x. 7. 1, ad Q. Fr. ii. 
8. 2 fin., iii. 5 and 6. 4, ad Att. viii. 1. I. 

3 Ad Att. vii. 13a. 3 has the full indirect explanatory form, and appends 
a «d?-clause in addition. 



